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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

shadowed. Mr. Robinson's sound is inevitably the less 
rich, the less masterly. 

In another of the Octaves there are a few lines that 
suggest the earlier poems of Mr. T. S. Eliot, but the resem- 
blance is fleeting and apparently accidental. 

If the tradition of New England seems to be reaching 
an end in the work of Mr. Frost, Mr. Robinson has at 
least helped greatly in the founding of a tradition of 
culture and clean workmanship that such poets as Messrs. 
Stevens, Eliot, and Pound, as H. D. and Marianne 
Moore, are carrying on. Mr. Robinson was, when he 
began, as much a pioneer as Mr. Pound or Mr. Yeats, 
and he has certainly achieved as great poetry. While the 
tradition begun, more or less, by Whitman, has deterio- 
rated, in the later work of Mr. Carl Sandburg, into a sort 
of plasmodial delirium; and while the school of mellifluous 
and almost ominous stage-trappings, as exemplified by 
Poe, has melted into a sort of post-Celtic twilight, and 
has nearly vanished in the work of Mr. Aiken; the work 
of these writers and a few others stands out clear and hard 
in the half-light of our culture. I cannot forget that they 
exist, even in the face of the desert. Yvor Winters 

MR. YEATS* PLAYS 

Four Plays for Dancers, by William Butler Yeats. Mac- 

millan Co. 

Mr. Yeats is one of the few poets writing poetic plays 
who are also, in exact meaning, men of the theatre. Just 
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Mr. Yeats' Plays 

as he is probably the foremost poet of his generation, so 
he shares with Gordon Craig and one or two others the 
distinction of having seen furthest into the theatre as it 
may become. That youth which in the Irish temperament 
is so old as to be imperishable has retained for him his 
leadership in the poetic drama and in the exploration of 
new forms. Four Plays /or Dancers, as in its own time 
The Land of Heart's Desire (written "without adequate 
knowledge of the stage"!), is the work of a pioneer bring- 
ing a form to its perfection with no apparent interval of 
apprenticeship. 

"My blunder has been," he writes, "that I did not 
discover in my youth that my theatre must be the ancient 
theatre that can be made by unrolling a carpet, or marking 
out a place with a stick, or setting a screen against a 
wall." When he was last in America he told us of such a 
theatre, so intimate that its few properties could be 
carried by the players in a taxicab and set in a drawing- 
room, and of how he had found a first model in the Noh 
stage of aristocratic Japan. Shortly afterward The Only 
Jealousy of Enter was published in Poetry; and now, 
with three other plays similar in construction, it appears 
in book form. There are also masks and costume plates 
by Edmond Dulac for At the Hawk's Well, produced as 
early as 1916 in England, music for the dances and songs 
by W. M. Rummel, and suggestive notes on the plays and 
their production. 

Unhesitatingly one may call this book the most signifi- 
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cant contribution to the art-theatre that has been written 
in a long while. True, it is the art-theatre in its most 
aristocratic phase; but the best in this art, as in another, 
must sometimes, in relation to audiences, be aristocratic. 
What gives to these plays their significance, apart from 
the almost ineffable beauty with which at least two of 
them are written, is that he has found a way by which the 
color, the enchantment, the distance and subtlety of 
legendary drama may be projected intimately and by a 
medium of amazing simplicity. In doing this, granting 
that one's insight into the effect of the plays in production 
is accurate, he has conquered difficulties which would 
seem insurmountable. 

He has secured the illusion of distance, not in despite 
of, but through, the intimacy of a small audience in contact 
with the players. Never before in the western theatre, 
and in no other western art except perhaps that of the 
story-teller setting his tale directly in the imagination, has 
such an effect been possible. It is the quality of his tech- 
nique, the unerring sense of the theatre, which seems to 
make this an authentic form both in these individual 
plays and as existing apart from them. Beside it the arti- 
ficial intimacy effected by Max Reinhardt becomes clap- 
trap. Restricting himself to the simplest means, he has 
chosen them with the instinct of a poet, with that same 
instinct which made such lines as these of the Musician: 

I call to the eye of the mind 

A well long choked up and dry, 

And boughs long stripped by the wind. 
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And I call to the mind's eye 

Pallor of an ivory face, 

Its lofty dissolute air, 

A man climbing up to a place 

The salt sea wind has swept bare. 

"In literature if we would not be parvenus we must have 
a model;" and as his theatre has been modified until it 
has become independent of the Noh, so a new poetic 
drama may be liberated by his inspiration. 

As for the plays in relation to each other, we have 
learned long since to expect in the work of Mr. Yeats 
the clarity and beauty of poetic content and expression 
that one finds in these plays. We expect it; and it seldom 
fails the anticipation. If The Dreaming of the Bones and 
Calvary do not seem quite to reach the height of the 
two others, that is not to deny that they are rich in con- 
tent also. But there is a beauty lacking in them, purity 
of inspiration replaced by what is not far from propa- 
ganda in the one and from an over-subtle interpretation 
in the other. The mood has flagged somewhat, after the 
splendor of utterance in At the Hawk's Well and The 
Only "Jealousy of Enter. These are incomparable. 

Postcript — to "Little Theatres": These plays, when 
you read them, may not appear difficult to present, what 
with the elaborate stage directions and the photographs. 
But I fear that you would find them impossible, lacking 
a Yeats, a Dulac, and a Michio Itow, who are indispen- 
sable. And it would be a mistake to confuse this theatre 
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in any way with the theatre of Jacques Copeau, which is 
also admirable. Mr. Yeats has not abandoned the mise 
en scene — he has intensified it. And, incidentally, he has 
given us, when we are ready for it, one kind of synthetic 
theatre, including even the management of light. 

Cloyd Head 

NOTES 

Wang Wei, the famous poet-painter who lived in China thirteen 
centuries ago, interests Mr. Bynner more than any other Chinese poet, 
and is sufficiently introduced by his editorial. For nearly three years 
the two translators have been studying Chinese poetry of the great 
age for the benefit of readers of English, and their book of translations, 
The Jade Mountain, is to be published next autumn by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Kiang Kang-hu, who is a scholar in both languages, made the literal 
English versions which Mr. Bynner, after close consultation over mean- 
ings and rhythms,' has shaped into English poems. 

Eunice Tietjens (Mrs. Cloyd Head) of Chicago, who is a member of 
Poetry's advisory committee, is the author of two books of verse — 
Profiles from China and Body and Raiment (Alfred A. Knopf). 

Leonora Speyer (Mrs. Edgar S.), of New York, is the author of A 
Canopic Jar (E. P. Dutton & Co.). Abrigada is not a castle in Spain, 
but an old house in Long Island where the Speyers lived last summer. 

Miss Constance Lindsay Skinner, of New York, received, in 1915, 
one of Poetry's prizes for her group of Indian poems, Songs of the 
Coast-dwellers. She has not yet printed a volume of her Indian inter- 
pretations, but many of them may be found in George W. Cronyn's 
anthology, The Path on the Rainbow (Boni & Liveright). 

Mr. Harold Monro, of London, author of three or four books of verse 
and editor of The Chap Book, will publish this spring, through the Poetry 
Bcok Shop, of which he is chief, a new book of poems, Real Property. 

Babette Deutsch (Mrs. A. Yarmolinsky), of New York, is the author 
of Banners (George H. Doran Co.). Mr. and Mrs. Yarmolinsky together 
translated from the Russian The Twelve, by the late Alexander Blok, 
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